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PHIL, iv. 5. 8 
Let your moderation be known unto all men. 


CA————_——mQTT— —__TO 


Cuntisriax moderation is a great duty, and 
at the ſame time a great bleſſing. It teaches us 
to uſe this world, as not abuſing it; to paſs 
through things temporal, with our eyes fixed, 
with our hearts preparing for things eternal. 
This world is in a diſordered fallen ſtate, and 
as ſuch it is not our reſt, It is a road, where 
we travel for a day; it is an inn, where we bait 
for a night; or rather it is an hoſpital where we 
are cured of our corruptions, or a priſon where 
we are puniſhed for our faults. On this view 
of the ſubje& we ſee the neceſſity and excellen- 
cy of letting our moderation be known unto 
men; ſhewing that we are ſtrangers and pil- 
rims below ; that our hopes and happineſs arc 
not limited to the land of mortality, to the ob- 
jedts of time and ſenſe, in which caſe we ſhall 
be patient under pain, and reſigned under af- 
fliction. We ſhall not be dejetted by poverty, 
nor elated by proſperity ; we ſhall not be intox- 
icated by flattery, nor wounded by unjuſt cen- 
ſure. We ſhall be enabled by a moderation of 
mind and ſobriety of temper, to advance the 
happineſs of others, while we keep our own minds 
in peace. 
B 
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If our expectations below are not great, we 
ſhall not be greatly diſappointed. But ſuppo- 
ſing that we ſhould be as great and as rich as we 
ſhould defire, we ſhould find that power only 
excited oppoſition, that our danger would in- 
creaſe with our eminence ; that our wants mul- 
tiply with our wealth, or that our riches made 
themſelves wings and flew away. We ſhould 
experience what: ten thouſand have experienced 
before, that we might be rich and great, and 
yet not be happy. | 
We ſhould not expect too much from men, 
particularly in our domeſtic concerns we 
fhould make every kind allowance for difference 
of tempers and difference of education. We 
ſhould bear with the impetuoſity of youth, the 
peeviſhneſs of ſickneſs, or the infirmities of old 


age. 


moderation will affett us in our civil capacities as 
fubjefs. You muſt ſee the particular neceſſity for 
this diſcuſſion. The pulpit in general 1s not 
the place for politics; but politics may be fo 
' intimately connected with our characters as men, 
our ſtations as ſubjeas, our duties as Chriſti- 
ans; that it would be improper to omit the diſ- 
cuſſion, eſpecially when the peculiar temper of 


the times; the efforts of too many; and the 


wonderful events in a neighbouring nation muſt 
naturally claim our attention. | 

The intereſting queſtion to ns 1s this, How 
ought a plain and ſimple chriſtian io conduct him- 
felfe 
That we may fairly and fully anſwer the queſ- 


Let us now examine how this principle of 
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ition, that we may ſet things in their true light; 

let us go to the firſt principles of order, law and 
government, Whence then is power derived? 
What ground of authority have our governors 
over us? Now it does not originate from the 
people; they never relinquiſhed any of their 
natural rights; they never made any compatts 
with their governors : and therefore can have 
no right to turn them off when they may happen 
to diſpleaſe them. 

Men are not naturally equal, nor have they 
equal rights, but they equally have rights; no 
two men are equal either morally, intellefually or 
politically, 

Power belongeth to GOD; and all power and 
authority come from GOD. They are given 
and entruſted by Him, for the general good of 
His creatures. Power can no more originate from 
the people, than the ſoul can originate from the 
body : or that heaven can originate from earth ; 
the higher produces the lower; the greater pro- 
duces the leſs ; and not the inverſe of it. 

If in this iſland, or in the whole world, there 
was but one large family, the father, mother 
and numerous offspring, can we ſuppoſe the 
modern extravagance ever to have entered into 
their heads, that they were to chooſe their om 
governor z that theſe ever were called together, 
to declare that they were all naturally equal, and 
to appoint who ſhould rule over them. If all the 
children of Adam had been Cains, we can fcarce 
ſuppoſe them guilty of this extravagance ; and 
— this ſuppoſition is the ground of all repub- 

ican notions. All governments are founded 
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in our wants; hence we ſee that a parent has a 


natural right over a child; for the child has many 
wants to be ſupplied, many dangers to be guarded 
againſt, many things to learn. It naturally looks 
up to it's parents, and it delights to do ſo, for 
the power of the father when properly exerted is 
the ſource of it's comfort, the ſtrength of it's 
weakneſs, the inſtructor of it's ignorance, and 
the reward of all it's innocent exertions to pleaſe 
him. Should one of our modern philoſophers 
endeavour to inſtru this child in his new noti- 
ons of the natural rights of men ; that he was in 
all things equal to his father ; that all the autho- 
rity of the father was a vile uſurpation over his 
liberty ; the child would feel the abſurdity and 
ſmile at the folly of ſuch arguments. 

This perfect equality of mankind may impoſe 
on the ſhallow minds of ſome, or flatter the vain 
ſpirits of others; but let us really conſider what 


it is, and what degree of happineſs it can pro- 


duce. It can only be ſuppoſed to have exiſted 
in the very infancy of ſociety ; where each per- 
formed every office for himſelf, and thus all 
their attention was beſtowed on the precarious 
ſubſiſtence of the bodily life. Where all men 
were equally rich, becauſe all were poor : where 


all were equally accommodated, becauſe all 


ſlept on the ground: where knowledge was not 
monopolized by a few, for all were equally igno- 
rant; where none poſſeſſed incloſures rich with 
cultivation, becauſe all lived by rapine; where 
the elegancies of life were unknown and the 
abſolute neceſſaries precarious. Where none 
were governors, | becauſe none would be go- 
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verned. Where the ſick, the aged, and the 


infirm, were neglected or forſaken in that wan- 
dering life, where no one could regard others 
| becauſe all his attention was engroſſed by him- 
ſelf, Where perſonal power, the only ſpecies 
of power, was oppoſed by artificial: and perſonal 
property, the only ſpecies of property, was wreſt- 
ed by robbery. Where, in ſhort, every one 
was independent and every one was miſerable. 
Where they lived the lives of ſavages, of foxes, 
and wolves, rather than the lives of rational be- 
ings.* 

Yet even here we ſhall not-find the boaſted 
natural equality of mankind : for he who is 
ſtrong can ſeize more than he who is weak 
He who is ſwift can hunt more than he who is 
flow. The one then may riot in exceſs, whilſt 
the other pines in want. | 

Yet this is a ſtate which modern philoſophers 
have commended—theſe are principles, which 
modern politicians advance. As if the happi- 
nels of man was to be promoted by overturn- 
ing all government, deſpiſing all religion, in- 
vading all rights, committing every depradation, 
aboliſhing all order, inſulting all humanity, and 
then calling this a glorious revolution. The 
natural rights of men reduced to prattice. 

Men are not born equal as to their intellectual 
powers, or their outward circumſtances; for 
ſuppoſe two parents; the one is induſtrious and 
ſober, he gets a comfortable fortune to leave his 
child; the other is idle and extent and 


See Monthly Review, vol. iv. p. 213, 216. 
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his child is brought up in poverty and want: the 
one has a natural right to enjoy the fruits of his 
father's labour, as the other muſt naturally ſuffer 
for his father's miſconduR. 

There have been different governments in the 
world according with the ſtate of mankind. It 
does not appear that men fell at once from 
their original perfection but by ſucceſſive degrees, 
anſwering to the golden, the ſilver, the brazen, 
and the iron ages: in conformity to theſe have 
been the patriarchal, the regal, and the republi- 
can form. 

The patriarchal was by far the pureſt and the 
beſt ; where every father was king and prieſt in 
his own family; where every one did what was 
right, therefore they required no outward laws, 
no enſigns of authority, becauſe all ated from 
principles of love. Where the father reigned 
in the mild majeſty of mercy ; where his only 
delight was in doing good; in making others 
happy. Then there were no priſons, no pu- 
mihments, becauſe no crimes. / Every family 


was then a miniature of heaven; where the Lord 


Jeſus Chriſt is the kind father of all ; where He 


. reigns, not ſo much in the right of power, as in 


the affection of love; where He is not fo much 
feared for His greatneſs as loved for His good- 
neſs. 

But in proceſs of time, men degraded ; they 
loſt their innocence, wiſdom, and integrity ; 
they admitted bad paſſions, coveted the poſ— 
ſeſſions of others, and were inflamed with the 
luſt of domination; then other forms of go. 
vernment, and other force were requiſite, The 
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patriarchal neceſſarily gave place to the kingly 
form. Laus muſt be publiſhed ; priſons eretied, 
and puniſhments inflicted, The war between 
virtue and vice; between good and evil, became 
more open; and the arm of authority was in- 
veſted to protect the good, and to puniſh the 
wicked; to preſerve peace, to enforce ſub- 
ordination ; if not by the love of juſtice, yet 
by the fear of puniſhment ; if not by a regard 
to Gop, yet, by dreading the vengeance of men; 
if not by a wiſh to improve life, at leaſt by 
an endeavour to eſcape death. 

The loweſt and worſt of all forms is the re- 
publican. In which paſſion and pride produce a 
ſtrange and incoherent mixture, Where all are 
willing to govern, and none to be governed; 
where are all the evils of tyranny, without the 
reſponſibility of greatneſs or the refuge of good- 
neſs. Where are many ready to opprels and 
inſult, but none is inveſted with power and the 
prerogativeof mercy. Where the people are de- 
luded with the name of liberty, whilſt they groan 
under the ſevereſt tyranny of licentiouſneſs and 
are inſulted by the loweſt of the people. 

Where there is power to do miſchief, but no 
power to protect the weak, to defend the wor- 
thy, or to puniſh proſperous iniquity, Such 
governments are condutted by fattion inſtead 
of law; by diſorder inſtead of wiſdom; by vio- 
lence inſtead of juſtice ; by ſuſpicion and fear 
inſtead of confidence and unanimity ; by vain 
boaſting inſtead of energy and power. Such 
are repreſented by che iron and mi clay in Ne- 
buchadnezzar's viſion; betrogen principles 
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which can never mix together; which in- 
creaſe the bulk without adding to the ſtrength. 
| When the righteous are in authority the people re- 
| Jorce ; for then every one is ſafe and ſecure ; 
| every one eats the labour of his own hands, and 
| has nothing to fear, becauſe he has done nothing 
amiſs; but when the wicked bear rule, when the 
loweſt of the people are exalted into high places, 
when they declare war againſt all order, all au- 
thority and ſubordination ; then the people mourn, 
and they have great cauſe of mourning ; for 
the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel : it 15 a 
port to them to do evil: to inſult an impriſoned 
monarch ; to baniſh a degraded nobility ; to plun- 
der a conſcientious clergy ; to overturn all or- 
der; to wreck their wretched vengeance on the 
innocent, the worthy, and the wiſe ; ſuddenly 
| to ſeize their devoted prey ; to give him no time 
| to make his defence, to prepare for his Jatter 
| end, and to ſue for royal mercy ; mercy which 
| is no longer to be exerciſed; and with infer. 
nal cruelty and ſavage joy to inſult the miſ- 
erable ſufferer in the laſt agonies of a violent 
death. 
Pradtical atheiſm is the greateſt evil that ever 
defolated the earth, and deſtroyed mankind. 
Woe to thee that ſpoileſt, and thou waſt not 
boiled; and dealeſt treacherouſly, and they dealt 
BY not treacherouſly with thee ; when thou ſhalt ceaſe 
* to ſpoil, thou ſhalt be ſpoiled, and when thou ſhalt 
make an end to deal treacherouſly they ſhall deal 
0 treacherouſly with thee. Her deſtruction is come 
denly upon her, in an inſtant ; ſhe hath none o 
lead her of all the ſons ſhe hath brought forth. For 
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the iniquity of a nation many are the rulers of it. 

Where was ever more ſlavery, oppreſſion and 
cruelty than in the famous republic of Rome? 
« A people who while they were poor, robbed 
% mankind, and as ſoon as they became rich 
« robbed one another.” Dr. Johnſon, 

I mean not to give you a mere ſpeculative 
diſſertation on government, for every one muſt 
ſee how theſe principles apply to our nation at 
this time. There are many among us who ad- 
mire the French revolution. There are many 
who wiſh to introduce the ſame diſorder amon 
ourſelves: but be not deceived—the French began 
by getting rid of the fear of GOD, and then it is 
very certain they will not long honour the King. 
Where there is no principle, there will be no true 
courage: cowards delight in cruelty and inſult. 
The infidel writings of their philoſophers have 
undermined the King's throne, and ſtruck a blow 
at all religion. If we would live in confuſion and 
diſmay, and die in doubt, in violence and rage, 
we have only to follow their ſad example“. The 
fatious leaders of that diſtracted nation have 
manifeſted a rooted enmity to the goſpel of Chriſt, 
while they admire, honour and deify the poor cor- 
ruptible remains of him, whoſe life was as impious 
and immoral, as his philoſophy was falſe f. They 
deſpiſe, inſult and contemn, the charatter and 
the name of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who is GOD 
over all, bleſſed for evermore. 


See the death of Mirabeau. 


' + & The remonſtrances againſt Voltaire's deification were 
© very ſtrong on the fide of all ſerious men, and well wiſh- 
ers to good manners and uncorrupt integrity; but the 
„ people muſt be amuſed.” Letters from Paris in 1791. 
Let. xviii. 
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Thus ſaith the Lord. Hath a nation changed 
their gods, which were yet no gods; but my people have 
committed two evils ; they have forſaken Me, the 
ountain of living waters, and have hewn unto 
themſelves ciſterns, broken ciſterns, which can hold 
no water —but ſhall not I viſit for theſe things ſaith 
the Lord ? ſhall not my ſoul be avenged on ſuch a 
nation as this? I will puniſh them with their own 
works, and let them follow their own imaginations, 
for they that honour Me I will honour ; and they 
that deſpiſe Me ſhall be lightly eſteemed. | 

Is this then a revolution to be applauded ? 
Are theſe principles to be adopted? Are theſe 
examples to be followed ? 

Surely they are like to nothing in heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath : the models of 
ſuch republicks are only to be found in the diſ- 
cord, the diviſion, rage, and the confuſion of 
hell; where all are too mad to govern, and 
all are too proud to ſubmit. 

The ſpirit of diſcontent which is gone forth 
among ſome of us, is a reftleſs demon. It is 
ever going through dry places feeking reſt and 
finding none. It can overlook a multitude of 
great bleſſings, whilſt it fixes it's attention on ſome 
real or imaginary grievance of but little moment. 

Let us confider the bleſſings which we have 
and be thankful; for we can juſtly boaſt of a 
good government; of a mild and merciful king; 
of juſt and equitable laws; of a rich and exten- 
five commerce; of various foreign poſſeſſions ; 
of the free exerciſe of our religion; of wiſe and 
liberal toleration to all who differ from us. Yet 
with ſome diſcontented ſpirits all this awaileth 
them nothing, whilſt they want ſomething more. 
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Now it is a little matter to me whether I 
govern myſelf, if I be but well governed. Very 
few can enjoy the diſtinguiſhed favours of go- 
vernment, whilſt all may enjoy peace and pro- 
tection. Some few may be ennobled, but their 
titles and dignities do not take from the comfort 
and ſecurity of others; unleſs they are reſolv- 
ed to envy, what they cannot obtain; and to 
degrade others, becauſe they cannot exalt them- 
ſelves. Such diſordered ſpirits, will always find 
ſubjects of complaint and of miſery. 

Peace, ſafety, and ſecurity, are great bleſſings, 
and ſuch that a wiſe man will not trifle awa 
— Popular commotions are like deſtructive 
fires; we know where they begin, but we can- 
not tell where they may end, and what miſchief 
they may do. Meddle not then with them who 
are given to change; remove not the antient land- 
marks of order and wiſdom. 

But let your MODERATION be known unto all 
men—Be moderate in your expences and your 
manner of life, and you will be enabled caſily to 

your taxes—Be moderate in your expettati- 
ons of earthly comforts; and you will not be 
diſappointed—Be moderate and temperate in eat- 
ing and drinking, and your body will be kept 
in due ſubjection to your better part—Be mode- 
rate in your ſleep, and you will find leiſure 
enough to provide for all the wants of this life; 
and to prepare for all the bleſſings of the next. 
—Be moderate and mild in your families; and 
domeſtic peace, confidence and harmony will 
be the bleſſed return and your rich reward. 
Bear with one another's burdens and fo fulfil the 
law of Chriſi Be moderate in your complaints, 
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for complaining can do no good—Avenge not 
you /, but rather give place unto wrath : ra- 
ther ſuffer wrong in yourlelves, than commit 
injuries on others. 

Still the complaint returns, we want a REFOR- 
MATION. Here I will join iſſue, and ſay we 
do want a REFORMATION : but where ?—in the 
church ?—the ſtate ? the conſtitution? nay— 
but we want a REFORMATION in ourſelves; in 
our own lives, affections and converſations. We 
want more of the Chriſtian tempers; more ſo- 
briety of mind; more reſignation: to the divine 
will; more contentment in ourſelves; more in- 
tegrity in buſineſs; more veracity in converſation; 
more honour and affectionate regards in the con- 
jugal life; more peace, confidence and friend- 
ſhip among men. 

Theſe are real wants, but they are wants 
which every man has it in his power to redreſs. 

On account of theſe things the land mourneth : 
the foundations are out of courſe; diſireſs and 
anguſh are coming upon us. 

Let us then every one ſeriouſly amend what 
is amiſs in ourſelves, for it may be a length- 
ening of our tranquility ; or we may be certain 
that our puniſhment, as a nation, 1s not far off, 
Let us {urn to our GOD and Saviour who ts flow 
to wrath, and of great kindneſs —Be it our firſt 
care, to live as the willing ſubjetts of the Prince 
of neace. Let us put away all bitterneſs, wrath, 
clamour, evil-ſpeaking, malice, envy and com- 
_ plaining from ourſelves, that we may live peace- 

ably with all men—recompence to no man evil for 
evil; but render unto all their dues, tribute to 
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whom tribute i due, cuſtom to whom cuſtom, fear 
to whom fear, honour to whom honour. | 
Fear GO D—and honour the king. 
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AFPPENDIX. 


IV addition to what has been ſaid about pa- 
triarchal, regal and republican governments, ſp. 
8 9.] it may juſtly be remarked that all the 
poſſible modes of condutting government are 
three, reaſon, influence and force. 

Reaſon invariably aims at the higheſt good 
and every inferior conſideration is as it were 
abſorbed in this; but then it muſt be obſerved 
that a government conducted by pure reaſon 
requires ſubjects equally pure. It did exiſt in 
the garden of Paradiſe, in the golden age of 
the world, but it ſoon became obſcured by ig- 
norance, and weakened, by contending paſſions. 

2. This would introduce a government b 
influence. In which the wayward wills and the 
perverſe inclinations of men ſhould be placed to 
counterbalance each other, and yet be made 
ſubſervient to the public good: in which ſelf. 
intereſt ſhould call forth energy; and the fear 
of puniſhment, if not the love of virtue, ſhould 
hinder crimes. All mixed governments are 
founded on a principle of jealouſy ; but it is 
a jealouſy which is wiſely concealed, while the 
jarring paſſions and oppoſite intereſts of men are 
yet made ſubſervient to the general weal. 

. But a government by force, or the will 
of the ſtrongeſt, is tyranny under whatever form 
it exiſts; whether it be the monarchy of Abyſ- 
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finia or the republic of France. It is the iron 
rod of power always exalted to filence every 
. complaint and to confound virtue and vice. It 
is the happineſs of all ſacrificed to the will of 
one. If a femblance of juſtice is to be given 
to the acts of oppreſſion, it is to be obtained 
by the baſeſt treachery and the falſeſt accuſa- 
tions. In ſuch governments, poverty and ob. 
ſcurity are the only protections; the envied 
wealth or the more envied power of a ſubjeR 
mark him for deſtruttion. Theſe are crimes 
which never can be pardoned. In ſuch govern- 
ments there is no regard to the public welfare, 
for that is made the laſt conſideration. I 

When ſubjeQs become ſlaves, then govern- | 
ors will be tyrants. Men enſlave themſelves 
to their Juſts, their paſſions, and their falſe prin- 
ciples, before they become ſlaves to each other; 
but thus prepared, they are ready to bow the 
neck, and to kiſs the rod which degrades them. 

Preferve mental liberty, and you need not 
fear corporeal ſlavery. 

When men degrade themſelves by vice, they 
cannot be directed by reaſon or managed by influ- 
ence, but they muſt be ruled by force. Fear is the 
ftrongeſt paſſion in ſlaves. 

The ſyſtem of modern equality agrees with 
the conduct of the Epheſians towards Hermodo- 
rus, whoſe ſuperior merit ſo offended his fellow 
citizens that they baniſhed him, and made him 
the following decree. © Let no perſon among 
« us excel the reſt; if ſuch an one can be 
* found, let him depart and dwell elſewhere.” 
This was one method of levelling, and preſerving 
equality. | 

THE END. 


